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ONSTROUS BEAUTY: EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY FASHION AND THE AESTHETICS 
OF THE CHINESE [ ASTE 


David L. Porter 


My topic, broadly speaking, is the aesthetics of exoticism. What are the 
origins and cultural significance of that seductive allure we identify with aestheti- 
cized emblems of otherness? How can their uncontested appeal in the modern 
world be understood from the complementary vantage points of consumer cul- 
ture and the philosophy of art? There are few richer contexts within which to 
explore these questions than early eighteenth-century Britain. The period once 
known best for the stately couplets of Augustan poetry has received attention 
more recently as the site of the origins of modern aesthetic theory, the birth of the 
consumer society, and the consolidation of nationalist pride in the cornucopia of 
exotic commodities procured through a rapidly expanding overseas trade.! The 
pervasive cultural motifs reflected in morally fraught debates over standards of 
taste, changing patterns of consumption, and the social effects of luxury coalesce 
in the period’s pronounced and deeply ambivalent fascination with that style in 
the decorative arts known as chinoiserie.” 


Chinoiserie, it should be noted at the outset, was a pan-European phe- 
nomenon, and most existing studies have considered it as such. I choose to limit 
my attention to Britain for three reasons whose importance will become apparent 
over the course of the essay. First, it is reasonable to assume that the cultural 
meanings attached to chinoiserie objects would have been differently inflected in 
different times and places. As one of my primary interests is in teasing out the 
particular nuances of such meanings and associations, in performing a “close 
reading,” as it were, of a particular instantiation of eighteenth-century exoticism, 
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it would seem prudent to focus on a single context. The comparative question 
remains an essential one, but in order to avoid falling back into bland generaliza- 
tions, local contexts need first to be excavated as a precondition of an informed 
comparative analysis. Second, I am interested in the ways the experience of Chi- 
nese exoticism may have informed or interacted with the emergence of discourses 
of taste and aesthetics in eighteenth-century Britain. The tradition demarcated by 
Addison, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hogarth, Reynolds, Hume, and others is the 
historically contingent product of a particular time and place, and a phenomenon 
that intersects in interesting and previously unexamined ways with the emergence 
of the “China craze” in precisely the same period. And finally, chinoiserie strikes 
me as a more intrinsically interesting phenomenon in Britain in this period than 
elsewhere as a result of its close association with the expansion of commercial 
activity, its dissemination across class boundaries, and the attendant debates on 
luxury, consumption, politeness, and taste that it produced. 


Beginning as a trickle of exquisite luxury goods in the seventeenth centu- 
ry, imports of Chinese porcelain, silks, wallpaper, and lacquerware furniture surged 
in the first decades of the eighteenth, responding to, among other things, the 
steady increase in market demand for fashionable novelties and the rapid emer- 
gence of ritualized tea drinking as a national pastime at every level of society. As 
was the case with other newly introduced foreign commodities such as coffee, 
sugar, and chocolate, Chinese products and the imitations they spawned initially 
appeared as luxurious markers of class distinction in the drawing rooms of the 
social elite but soon spread to a much broader market, driven by the forces of 
fashion and the new merchant classes’ contagious ambitions of social mobility. In 
the 1690s, Queen Mary was renowned for her magnificent porcelain collection. 
By the 1730s, a Chinese room, decorated with imported paper and screens, plump 
figures of the laughing buddha, porcelain vases on the mantlepiece and blue and 
white plate lining the walls, was de rigueur in respectable country houses. By the 
1750s, when the style seems to have reached its peak, even David Garrick’s mod- 
est London quarters featured a Chinese bed and chest of drawers, perhaps inspir- 
ing his foolhardy attempt to stage a French production called the Chinese Festival 
in England at the height of the Seven Years War. In the meantime, William Cham- 
bers had erected the famous Chinese pagoda at Kew Gardens near London, count- 
less Confucian Temples and Chinese bridges had sprung up in landscape gardens 
across the land, and the mania for furnishings and follies in the Chinese taste had 
reached a point where satirists were forecasting that before long even country 
churches and humble dairies would be sporting pagoda roofs, with bells and drag- 
ons adorning their upturned eaves.? 


The considerable existing scholarship on chinoiserie has generally ap- 
proached it from one of two perspectives. Historians of the decorative arts have 
traced the origins and evolution of various phases of the style, their relationship 
to contemporaneous baroque and rococo sensibilities, and the complex, hybridiz- 
ing exchanges of models and influences between European and Asian workshops 
that make it so difficult to establish a precise genealogy of influence for any given 
artefact. Economic historians, meanwhile, have situated the China craze of the 
eighteenth century within the context of long-standing patterns of trade between 
East and West, and pointed to a decisive role for Chinese imports in stimulating 
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many of the innovations in domestic manufacturing and marketing techniques 
that led, in turn, to the Industrial Revolution.° 


As culturally embedded objects, however, with intriguing stories of their 
own to tell about patterns of taste, fashion, and consumption, the laughing bud- 
dhas and glimmering vases that adorned the eighteenth-century domestic interior 
have received little attention at all. This neglect is owing in part to the paucity of 
direct evidence: it is notoriously difficult to trace even the provenance and owner- 
ship history, let alone the personal or cultural significance of material artifacts 
that lack, by traditional measures, any redeeming historical or artistic signifi- 
cance. But the lack of interest stems also, I suspect, from a traditional resistance 
to the serious historical study of consumer culture on the grounds both of its 
seeming triviality and its awkward associations with bad taste, crass materialism, 
and other less than noble impulses of human nature. Whether or not such associ- 
ations are justified on moral or aesthetic grounds, they invariably obscure the 
generative processes at work within the world of goods, the elaborate networks 
of social ritual and private fantasy through which material objects participate in 
the construction of cultural meanings. 


There may be, admittedly, something foolhardy in an attempt to read 
such meanings into exotic commodities that even in their own time were often 
regarded as mere ephemeralities, the inconsequential relics of a passing fad. And 
yet I would propose that the many hundreds of tons of Chinese ephemerality that 
traveled on East India Company ships to London docks in the early decades of 
the eighteenth century finally amount to a cultural phenomenon of some conse- 
quence. I would propose, further, that a history of such ephemerality attuned to 
its sociological and even anthropological dimensions might provide a fruitful ap- 
proach to more familiar questions in aesthetic theory and the history of ideas. In 
particular, I am intrigued by the possibility of reconstructing those illicit forms of 
aesthetic agency and sensibility that were elided or repressed altogether in the 
ongoing debates over taste and beauty of the early eighteenth century. What co- 
herent alternatives were available to the dominant classicist aesthetics of univer- 
sality, just proportion, and the disinterested contemplation of form articulated by 
Shaftesbury, Hume, Reynolds, and others? How might we theorize those forms of 
aesthetic, or perhaps anti-aesthetic pleasure experienced by those large groups of 
consumers excluded by accident of class or gender from the charmed circle of the 
leisured and well-traveled Man of Taste? To what extent might the embrace of 
Chinese exoticism in the decorative arts represent a revolt not only against the 
strictures of classical taste per se but also against the narrowly conceived forms of 
privileged and predominantly masculine social identity associated with it? The 
early eighteenth century clearly does see a gradual displacement of the patrician, 
neo-platonic classicism championed by Shaftesbury by a new conception of aes- 
thetic pleasure more amenable to the consumption patterns of the commercial 
classes. But while Addison and Hogarth, among others, acknowledge the aesthet- 
ic value of novelty, their emphasis on moderation and decorum leaves them large- 
ly unsympathetic to the perceived excesses of chinoiserie. In spite of—or perhaps 
because of—the immense popularity of the Chinese taste, in other words, the 
sensibility that sustained it was articulated in almost exclusively negative terms, 
so that from the standpoint of the established canons of eighteenth-century dis- 
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courses on taste, whether patrician or bourgeois, it remains, at worst, a deviant 
obsession, or at best a rather disreputable affectation. 


When the eighteenth-century mania for chinoiserie is understood as any- 
thing more than yet another arbitrary and inexplicable turn in the river of fash- 
ion, it is typically attributed to a contemporary fascination with novelty and ex- 
oticism tinged, perhaps, with the romance of empire. This was the age, after all, 
of the commercial revolution in Britain, a period of economic expansion driven at 
once by ever-increasing demand among the newly prosperous for ever more eclec- 
tic markers of status and distinction, and by the progressive consolidation of a 
vast overseas trade network intoxicating in its implications for Britain’s wealth 
and power. But while no doubt accurate in a general sense, an account of the 
china craze based solely on its generic novelty and exoticism fails to address ei- 
ther the origins of the underlying taste for the exotic, its cultural significance, or 
the striking particularity of the Chinese case. The widespread consumption of 
chinoiserie, I would argue, signals the consolidation in the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century of a distinctive new form of aesthetic subjectivity in those opposi- 
tional spaces defined and defiled by the reigning discourses of classical taste and 
polite bourgeois culture. 


Now, any credible defense of such broad claims for the cultural signifi- 
cance of chinoiserie must begin by addressing two obvious objections to them. 
The first, methodological objection concerns the validity of isolating the Chinese 
style for special consideration among consumer fashions of the period. The shores 
of Augustan England and the halls of the Royal Exchange were awash, after all, 
with foreign luxuries from all over the world, sugar and exotic fruits from the 
Caribbean, spices and calicoes from the East, operas from Italy, and the latest in 
haute couture and haute cuisine from those hopelessly decadent but ever so dash- 
ing aristocrats across the channel. Those who warned of the dire consequences of 
indulging extravagant foreign tastes mentioned Chinese vases in the same breath 
as French fashion dolls, and indeed China and France were often lumped together 
in popular writings as the most culpable purveyors of effeminizing foreign luxury. 
From the art historian’s point of view, moreover, much European chinoiserie ap- 
pears as more of an exoticized variation on a decidedly Western vocabulary of 
decorative motifs, whether rococo, gothic, or grotesque, than as a distinct stylis- 
tic movement in its own right. 


What, then, sets chinoiserie apart? To begin with, the association of the 
style with the country of its putative origin itself carried with it a manifold assort- 
ment of meanings dizzying in their ambivalence and complexity. Far more was 
known about China in early eighteenth-century Europe than about almost any 
other distant port of call, with the result that it occupied an unparalleled position 
in the geographical imagination of the period. The Jesuit missionaries who had 
been active first in Macao and Guangzhou and then in the imperial court at Beijing 
for over one hundred years had left voluminous accounts of their experiences and 
impressions, many of which had been widely translated and anthologized. West- 
ern readers were well aware of the peculiarities of the Chinese language and writ- 
ing system, the rationalist moral philosophy of the great sage Confucius, the strict 
meritocracy of the examination-based civil service, and of course the famously 
naturalistic style in landscape gardening hailed by William Temple, Joseph Addi- 
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son, and William Chambers, and adapted into what the French came to call le 
jardin anglo-chinois.° Nor were these renowned features of Chinese culture viewed 
as mere curiosities or freakish wonders from a sensational traveler’s tale. They 
were each, at various stages during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
objects of impassioned speculation and controversy in polemics on language re- 
form, natural religion, the philosophy of taste, economic policy, and the like. But, 
above all, the resulting dissemination of unusually detailed knowledge about a 
distant culture stamped the European imagination with the indelible and, I think, 
deeply transformative awareness that there existed, on the far end of the globe, a 
highly advanced civilization with a rich and unbroken cultural heritage of over 
four thousand years.’ 


But if the sheer antiquity of China inspired Western observers with awe 
and admiration, it also complicates any interpretation of the cultural meaning 
Western consumers attached to its exports, or even to the imitations they in- 
spired. Chinese vases and painted wallpapers, like hoop petticoats and three-foot 
hairdos, were initially prized for their novelty, but unlike the latest fashions in 
dress, the Chinese style offered the paradoxical distinction of novelty with a four- 
thousand year-old lineage. One valued Chinese goods not only as a new fashion 
statement, but simultaneously as enchantingly unfamiliar tokens of a well-estab- 
lished cultural value. 


Historians of consumer culture have pointed to a dramatic shift in the 
dominant modes of status display and legitimation in early modern England. Tra- 
ditionally, social elites had valued durable possessions in proportion to the 
honor they conferred upon a family through their visible manifestations of vener- 
able age, or patina. Elizabethan custom mandated a probationary period of five 
generations before an upwardly mobile family could be fully accepted within the 
ranks of the nobility. The accumulation of patina on the silver and other furnish- 
ings of a genteel household, then, provided a symbolic and outwardly visible 
record of the family’s progress through its class apprenticeship. By the early eigh- 
teenth century, however, rapidly changing economic conditions had permitted 
luxurious novelty to displace hallowed antiquity as the pre-eminent marker of 
social status, and as the quality most highly prized in the possessions of the 
wealthy.® 


The stunning ascendancy of chinoiserie just at the moment of this shift in 
the symbolism of class distinction leads me to wonder whether a Chinese vase, for 
example, might not have represented for its admirers a reassuring synthesis of the 
old standard and the new, a bold statement of fashionable iconoclasm tempered 
by a virtual patina of cultural legitimacy accorded by the object’s association with 
Chinese antiquity. This is not to suggest that every purchase of blue and white 
porcelain would have been consciously inflected by sinophilic antiquarianism but, 
rather, to point out that unlike the taste for other stylish commodities of the time, 
a taste for things Chinese potentially occupied a dialectically charged position as 
at once both ancient and modern, and justified a claim to status on the grounds of 
both their fashionable newness and unimpeachable pedigree. 


The second distinctive feature of chinoiserie likewise results from its me- 
diating position between two conflicting cultural poles. The emergence of aes- 
thetics as a philosophical discourse in the eighteenth century was accompanied by 
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the invention, in Britain, of a newly sanctified sphere of high culture inhabited by 
the self-proclaimed inheritors of the classical mantle that could be found in the 
Scriblerus Club, the Royal Academy, and the elegant Palladian villas that dotted 
the English countryside. The correct taste—pure, universal, and unchanging— 
that was revered and codified by this cultural elite was defined in opposition, as 
Pope reminds us, to the vulgar taste of Grub Street poets, but also to the merce- 
nary creed of Covent Garden traders and the brave new world of commerce and 
fashion they represented. The consumer revolution of the eighteenth century made 
accessible to ever-growing numbers the outward trappings of wealth and status; 
the discourse of taste arose in no small measure as a reactionary new regime of 
social demarcation, enabling those of a certain social standing to continue to 
distinguish themselves in a commercialist age from the promiscuous hordes of 
parvenus at their heels. 


And yet the chinoiserie style seems consistently to have troubled this 
boundary between cultivated and vulgar taste, fine art and the fripperies of fash- 
ion. On the one hand, period satirists regularly denounce Chinese and Chinese- 
inspired goods as at best foolish trifles worthy of no more serious regard than this 
season’s favored hat or velvet glove, or at worst as emblems of aesthetic mon- 
strosity or perversion tending only to vitiate the taste of their admirers.’? And yet 
on the other hand, one finds that Chinese productions in the realms of painting, 
poetry, and architecture are regularly compared by other writers with distinguished 
counterpoints from the Western tradition. Even if Chinese paintings fall short, in 
their eyes, for their lack of perspective, or Buddhist temple architecture for its 
failure to recognize classical rules of proportion, these works do seem to occupy 
the same conceptual category as their Western counterparts and to represent a 
competing aesthetic standard worthy of comparison to classical and renaissance 
norms.!° This dual status of chinoiserie as both legitimate art and fashionable 
commodity sets it apart from other classes of luxury goods and constitutes a 
significant challenge, as we will see, to traditional conceptions of aesthetic value. 


These dualities in the temporal and aesthetic registers of chinoiserie fur- 
ther complicate the analysis of its reception within the historical context of the 
East India trade and the imperialist regard towards emblems of otherness that 
this trade enabled. Our understanding of colonialist dynamics would predict— 
and the treatment of emblems of Chinese cultural authority in European chinois- 
erie largely confirms—that the purchase and possession of exotic commodities 
often partake of the pride of empire. Ownership confers mastery, and early eigh- 
teenth-century Britons reveled in the spectacle, enacted daily at their docks and 
warehouses, of distant lands eagerly offering up their riches at the beck and call 
of the London marketplace. Chinoiserie plays a part in this drama of colonial 
subservience in its trademark trivialization of the figures of Confucius, the Chi- 
nese emperor, and other recognized symbols of Chinese cultural authority. By its 
very nature as a celebration of surface splendor, the chinoiserie aesthetic tends to 
hollow out every allusion to the potential authenticity of otherness, to evacuate 
any suggestion of a viable foreign subjectivity.!! Its very appeal as novelty seems 
inseparable, in this regard, from the intoxicating gaze of orientalist objectification. 


And yet the familiar Saidian paradigm suggested by this account simply 
does not apply within the historical context in which the Chinese taste first took 
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hold. China in the early eighteenth century was no British colony, nor was it in 
any plausible sense in the process of becoming one. The foreign trade in Canton 
was conducted entirely on Chinese terms, under conditions that the British found 
deeply humiliating but were in no position to change. Chinese merchants had no 
use for British woolens and tin, so the East India Company was forced, at consid- 
erable political peril, to finance its purchases of tea, silks, and porcelain with 
silver bullion, a situation that seemed to many observers to give China, not Brit- 
ain, the upper hand in the exchange. Whatever part of their appeal, then, Chi- 
nese goods owed to the vicarious thrills of imagined colonialist mastery derived 
from a self-flattering illusion that must have been difficult to sustain in the light 
of the unfavorable arrangements the Company was forced to accept in conduct- 
ing the China trade. The blue and white plate that adorned the tables of Britain’s 
elite through much of the eighteenth century issued from a scene not of her proud 
domination but of an uncharacteristically servile obeisance. 


It is dangerous, in other words, to slip too complacently into the familiar 
assumption that a taste for the exotic is always, simply, an aestheticized mask for 
the lust of empire. Chinoiserie clearly presents a more complicated case. In spite 
of its obvious delight in superfice and its seemingly structural antipathy to weighty 
or consequential meanings of any kind, the historical circumstances of the China 
trade and the wealth of positive, even reverential views of that distant civilization 
to which chinoiserie inevitably alluded, meant that Chinese and Chinese-styled 
goods potentially evoked a far more complex range of responses than did other 
contemporary fashions and commodities. The patina of Chinese antiquity sug- 
gested not only a site of ancient glory to rival the pre-eminence of Rome in the 
historical imagination but an entire array of remarkable cultural achievements 
that an embattled island nation just emerging from the tumult of the seventeenth 
century was predisposed to admire. The Chinese writing system suggested to ob- 
servers from Bacon to Swift a rational, philosophically grounded mode of repre- 
sentation impervious to the corrupting agents of historical change and ambigu- 
ous usage. As a system of government and ethical code, Confucianism likewise 
seemed to offer a rationalist antidote to the miseries of political and sectarian 
strife. To conjure up the idea of Chinese civilization in the early eighteenth centu- 
ry, whether in a treatise on childrearing or the temples and rock gardens of a 
wallpaper design, was to evoke an aura of cultural legitimacy constantly in ten- 
sion with the aesthetic trivialization set in motion by the products of its export 
trade.” 


I have argued up to this point for the unique status of Chinese and Chi- 
nese-styled objects as cultural signifiers in the eighteenth-century marketplace. A 
second potential objection to the interpretive approach I propose might concede 
their uniqueness but point to the risks of over-reading the capricious ebbs and 
flows of fashionable consumption of any kind. Modern theories of consumer 
behavior still give a prominent place to the Veblen effect, or the principle of emu- 
lative consumption, which reduces decisions to acquire luxury goods to an ex- 
pression of social ambition and of the resulting desire to acquire for oneself those 
markers of distinction and privilege flaunted by one’s social betters.'* Within 
such an account, the particular nature of a fashionable commodity is largely irrel- 
evant in understanding its appeal to a given class of consumers. The object has 
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little independent cultural significance, little meaning as a locus of pleasure and 
desire apart from its passing pre-eminence within the constantly shifting econo- 
mies of fashionable emulation. Wealthy aristocrats purchased porcelain, in other 
words, because they noticed it in the Queen’s cabinet; the rising merchant classes 
acquired it in turn because they took it for an emblem of impeccable aristocratic 
taste. The particular nature of a Chinese vase as an aesthetic object or as a marker 
of cultural difference figures not at all in such an account. The choices of fashion 
are largely arbitrary: buyers consume to accrue the social dividends of consump- 
tion, not to express a personal affinity with the intrinsic nature or prior cultural 
significance of an object in itself. 


My response to this objection is two-fold. First, the model of emulative 
consumption does not adequately account for the historical specificity of fashion. 
How do successful fashions begin? Why do certain fashions emerge at the partic- 
ular moment they do, while other potential fashions never emerge at all? Even 
Josiah Wedgwood, perhaps the eighteenth century’s most successful marketer and 
manipulator of fashion, discovered that certain of his immensely popular porce- 
lain creations caught on better than others for which he had entertained equally 
high hopes.’ He learned, in other words, that a certain prior degree of collective 
desire is the precondition for the commercial exploitation of the Veblen effect. 
The unending quest for novelty, of course, plays one key role in catalyzing this 
collective desire. But a more penetrating account of this aspect of consumer be- 
havior is provided by Pierre Bourdieu’s notion of aesthetic disposition. For any 
given type of cultural production—whether in music, clothing, or interior de- 
sign—to appeal to a given class of consumers, Bourdieu argues, it must conform 
to a specific configuration of taste and lifestyle preferences corresponding to the 
social condition and self-perception of that group.'® A fashion like chinoiserie, 
which tended to be associated with largely female consumers of the upper and 
upper-middle classes, would have embodied, then, a distinguishable matrix of 
aesthetic qualities that rendered it attractive to that segment of the population. 
For Bourdieu, one’s class and social identity is unfailingly constituted through 
and revealed by the myriad judgments of taste that inform every aspect of one’s 
daily life. Bourdieu based his conclusions on a study of 1200 French families in 
the 1960s. If we can take them to be more generally valid, however, then a close 
analysis of a stylistic trend at once as prominent and as controversial as eigh- 
teenth-century chinoiserie is bound to cast light not only on that aesthetic dispo- 
sition to which it appealed but also on corresponding formations of eighteenth- 
century social identity. 


What, then, was the distinctive aesthetic appeal of chinoiserie? One search- 
es, alas, in vain for direct answers to this question among contemporary aficiona- 
dos of the style. The occasional country house visitor may remark that a room 
done up in the Chinese style is “exceedingly pretty”; the avid collector may com- 
ment in passing on some porcelain “of the very best quality” acquired at a recent 
auction. But the overwhelming majority of written reflections on the fashion are 
in the dismissively satirical vein of the essayist in the mid-century periodical The 
World who described Chinese-inspired design as comprising only “monstrous 
offspring of wild imagination, undirected by nature and truth.”!” The vitupera- 
tive backlash against chinoiserie suggests that it posed an implicit challenge to 
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classicist norms. But one longs for an articulate champion of the porcelain sensi- 
bility, a contemporary theorist of the exotic sublime, who might help us to recon- 
struct the imaginative disposition that sustained the China craze. The public dis- 
course of taste from Shaftesbury onward, as I suggested earlier, was weighted so 
heavily against chinoiserie that an explicit defense of the style may well have been 
inconceivable at the time. In the absence of direct testimony accounting for its 
favorable reception, one can only extrapolate something of the nature of its per- 
verse appeal from the unceasing tirades of its exasperated critics. 


The foremost hallmark of the Chinese taste, in the eyes of those who 
condemned it, was an exaggerated concern with superficial prettiness. The very 
fragility of porcelain seemed emblematic of a transient visual appeal without depth 
or substance. A China vase, like the painted coquettes of eighteenth-century verse, 
presented a glittering, hollow shell of seductive charm, a resplendent mirage of 
visual delights that could only deceive and lead the viewer astray. The pleasures in 
gazing upon its fanciful designs were low, uncultivated pleasures, in that they 
consisted of an immediate, sensual, child-like delight in bright colors and intri- 
cate patterns rather than the studied, disinterested appreciation of formal proper- 
ties that characterized refined taste. The consequences of indulging such a false 
taste were grievous indeed. Suppose, writes Lord Shaftesbury, that 


Effeminacy pleases me. The Indian figures, the Japan work, the enamel 
strikes my eye. The luscious colours and glossy paint gain upon my 
fancy ... But what ensues? ... Do I not for ever forfeit my good relish? 
How is it possible I should thus come to taste the beauties of an Italian 
master, or of a hand happily formed on nature and the ancients?!® 


True beauty, for Shaftesbury, is a cultivated taste. The subtle ironies, classical 
allusions, and elaborately structured meanings of a grand history painting or a 
couplet from Pope required—and require still—considerable erudition and expe- 
rience to enjoy in the way they were meant to be enjoyed. To fancy the delights of 
chinoiserie, by contrast, demanded knowledge neither of Latin poetry nor of the 
architectural marvels of the Grand Tour. 


The untutored sensuality encouraged by chinoiserie, then, offended po- 
lite taste in its aesthetic vacuity, but it was also potentially disturbing on moral 
grounds. Shaftesbury and his followers, after all, regarded the correct judgment 
of truth and beauty as inseparable marks of a refined sensibility, a view that con- 
tributed to an early eighteenth-century discourse of politeness increasingly pre- 
occupied, as John Brewer argues, with the depth and authenticity of the model 
bourgeois subject.!? A Chinese bedroom, viewed in the light of this ideal, could 
only be classed with the theater and the urban pleasure garden as a site of rene- 
gade, licentious desires and delights, improper entertainments privileging specta- 
cle and sensuality over moral integrity and substance. 


This brings us to a second aesthetic feature of chinoiserie lampooned by 
contemporary critics and bound to exacerbate concerns about substance and au- 
thenticity, namely, its inescapable hybridity as a style. In its creation, marketing, 
and decorative role in the eighteenth-century interior, chinoiserie steadfastly re- 
sists any essentializing impulse, revealing an essence that is itself a pastiche, a 
guiding principle not of purity and integrity but of thorough-going mongreliza- 
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tion. Having insisted earlier that chinoiserie merits consideration as an aesthetic 
and cultural phenomenon apart from the stylistic trends that informed it, I want 
to now complicate that claim by arguing that one defining characteristic of chi- 
noiserie considered as a distinct phenomenon is precisely its insistence on bound- 
less adaptability, its repudiation of any fixed standard or accepted model. While 
the importance of designs by Watteau and Pillement gave French-inspired chi- 
noiserie a distinctly rococo cast, the British contribution to the evolution of 
the style was its amalgamation with the gothic. Thomas Chippendale was only 
the best known of a cadre of designers who casually interspersed designs for Chi- 
nese and gothic furniture in their publications, or even mingled bells and dragons 
with gothic arches in the same architectural facades.” The delight in stylistic 
eclecticism apparent in these design books corresponds to a generalized noncha- 
lance regarding the “authenticity” of chinoiserie goods. The knowledgeable col- 
lector of quality Chinese porcelain did not emerge as a type until the early nine- 
teenth century. The discriminating regard of the eighteenth-century connoisseur 
of classical artifacts seems not to have troubled itself with the differences between 
Chinese imports and European imitations, let alone with the distinctions between 
the characteristic porcelain coloration schemes of the Ming and Qing dynasties. 
But even imported Chinese originals were as often hybrids as not. Much of the 
Chinese export trade consisted of wallpapers, furniture, and porcelain sets made 
to order according to European designs, or even in imitation of Western chinois- 
eries, so that Chinese craftsmen found themselves striving to outdo one another 
in their renderings of Western preconceptions of Chinese art, and a Chinese ob- 
server would have been hard pressed to recognize in the exaggerated motifs of a 
clichéd oriental exoticism anything remotely Chinese at all.” In its predictable 
conventions and its mass-market appeal, in fact, late eighteenth-century chinois- 
erie has more than a passing resemblance to twentieth-century kitsch. But where- 
as kitsch functions by virtue of its perfect semiotic transparency, its untroubled 
correspondence between immediately legible sign and predetermined emotional 
response, even the most conventional of chinoiserie resists sentimental reduction- 
ism in its underlying allusion to the unintelligibility of radical difference.” 


But the fashionable toyshops of London offered baubles and bangles aplen- 
ty that were merely pretty or of questionable stylistic pedigree. The third essential 
component of chinoiserie’s appeal lay, of course, in its unmistakable exoticism. 
For the eighteenth-century critic, the exotic, as an aesthetic feature, was under- 
stood within the broader rubric of the strange or novel. But as I have suggested 
above, the novelty of the Chinese fashion was imbued with a rich array of cultur- 
al associations that distinguished it from other fashions whose appeal lay solely 
in being new. Whether or not a viewer had actually read one of the many hun- 
dreds of available publications on China, the experience of unfamiliarity in gaz- 
ing upon a Chinese tea pot must invariably have been mediated through some 
recognition, however vague, of the curious disjunctures of cultural difference to 
which it alluded and hence of its potential saturation with largely unintelligible 
meanings. 


Joseph Addison, writing in The Spectator, famously classed the experi- 
ence of the new or the uncommon as among the three principle pleasures of the 
imagination. But within his model, novelty pleases only as a kind of refreshing 
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surprise, a momentary diversion from the insipidity of the familiar and common- 
place.” To this basic pleasure in variety, I would argue, the exotic, by virtue of its 
unheimlich contortions of familiar experience, adds a tincture of sublimity in the 
more sustained, self-reflexive awareness it proposes of vast, unfathomable bodies 
of cultural meaning and human experience beyond the realm of the everyday. 
There is a distinct pleasure, that is to say, in illegibility, in the contemplation of 
artifacts one recognizes as resplendent with meanings that, as a result of cultural 
distance, one cannot begin to penetrate. The best corollary evidence for this phe- 
nomenon in early eighteenth-century England is perhaps the striking popularity 
of the Italian opera, an entertainment roundly condemned at the time for its alien- 
ation of sound from meaning.”* Like enchanted English opera-goers, collectors of 
chinoiserie seemed to revel in a surface play of sensual impressions divorced from 
any legitimating cultural context, to take a perverse pleasure in their own es- 
trangement from rational forms of understanding. 


And yet it was precisely the cultural estrangement it embodied, I think, 
that enables us both to account for the wild success of chinoiserie and to begin to 
reconstruct the alternative form of aesthetic response that it enabled. Within the 
philosophical tradition extending from Shaftesbury to Kant, the idea of aesthetic 
pleasure always emerges as an uneasy compromise between carnal sensuality and 
sterile, disembodied form. The taste for pure beauty rises above the vulgarities of 
sensual gratification to seek a more intellectual fulfillment in the recognition of 
structure, pattern, and proportion, a refined awareness of that seemingly unmoti- 
vated formal coherence that Kant famously calls “purposiveness without pur- 
pose.”*> And yet the very renunciation of the sensual implied by the injunction of 
disinterestedness with regard to the object of beauty risks disemboweling alto- 
gether that fundamentally corporeal basis of imaginative felicity from which any 
pleasure to be found in the sensible world of art and nature must ultimately derive. 


Chinoiserie failed the test of beauty for the eighteenth-century man of 
taste because its pleasures seemed to offer no promise of transcending the merely 
sensual. He would have predicted that any such taste as was pleased with a Chi- 
nese object could never be pleased for long, as it was in the nature of vulgar 
appetites rapidly to be satiated by the objects of their momentary fancy. His own 
pleasure in classical statuary avoided the risk of satiety—not to mention ques- 
tionable motives—only insofar as it transcended this realm of sensual appetite. 
But how, then, was he to explain the success of the Chinese style in pleasing so 
many for so long, for its ubiquity among the furnishings of aristocratic homes, for 
its de facto claims, in short, to the kind of universal appeal that was meant to be 
the exclusive province of Palladio and Pope? I would like to propose—and this is 
a theoretical crux of my argument—that chinoiserie sustained its charm by medi- 
ating its immediate sensual gratifications through the simultaneous distancing 
effect of cultural estrangement. Its pleasures escaped the risk of vulgar satiety, 
that is, not through the usual, prescribed process of intellectual transcendence 
but, rather, through the inescapable recognition of unintelligible difference. The 
desire for masterful possession evoked by its sensual allure was endlessly post- 
poned and hence enlivened and prolonged by its very illegibility as a cultural 
artifact. To delight in Chinese art or its imitations was not to enjoy the beauty 
celebrated by classical aesthetics, to be sure, but neither was it simply to wallow 
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in vulgar sensual indulgence as its critics claimed. Rather, it was to draw on an 
alternative sensibility in which inassimilable difference replaces abstracted form 
as the precondition of aesthetic pleasure in its endlessly enchanting counterpoint 
of gratification and deferral. 


In making such a claim, it should be clear, my aim is not to take issue 
with Kantian aesthetics but, rather, to explore the possibility and workings of 
alternative sources of “aesthetic” pleasure, to find ways of theorizing those forms 
of aesthetic experience that Kant and his predecessors are inclined to dismiss as 
impure. My reading of the major aesthetic theorists of the eighteenth century 
suggests a through-going attempt to establish clear hierarchies of aesthetic expe- 
rience. Iam not out to claim, for the moment, that these hierarchies or the grounds 
for them are invalid but, instead, to retrieve from their attendant refuse heaps 
forms of experience and pleasure—such as that found in chinoiserie—that were 
regarded as degraded or illegitimate in order to examine them more closely and 
try to understand how they worked. 


Recent critiques of the eighteenth-century conception of authentic aes- 
thetic experience have underscored its unrepentant elitism and its role in natural- 
izing and legitimating social hierarchies. Not only is the cultivation of refined 
taste contingent, according to this critique, upon the accumulation of wealth and 
leisure, the very judgment of beauty is predicated upon a social position suffi- 
ciently privileged as to make possible the systematic disregard for vulgar materi- 
ality and the contemplative disinterestedness that it requires. The aesthetic prefer- 
ences of elite classes, then, become a way of reaffirming their distinguished status 
and their apparently “natural” superiority over those whose place in the world 
and life-long conditioning within that place precludes a true “taste” for the “bet- 
ter” things in life. Aesthetic sensibility, we now recognize, is an essential compo- 
nent of social and political identity. 


What, then, might be the social or political implications of the alternative 
chinoiserie aesthetic I have posited here? In its unrepentant embrace of the sensu- 
al, the particular, and the immediate, it shares something in common with the 
vision of a “popular” aesthetics outlined by both Brewer and Bourdieu. Yet both 
the consumption history and popular mythology of the chinoiserie style suggest 
that the social division it marks most clearly and persistently is that of gender 
rather than class. The best-known collectors of porcelain and other chinoiserie— 
Queen Mary, Queen Anne, Henrietta Howard, the Duchess of Queensbury—were 
all women. Within upper-class homes, the Chinese style was favored in those 
intimate, interior spaces typically relegated to female taste and sociability. Even 
as Chinese porcelain spread to middling households, its firm associations with 
the feminized rituals of the tea table suggest that it remained predominantly, though 
by no means exclusively, an object of female consumption. 


Though the prevalence of misogynist satire in the period renders prob- 
lematic any attempt to read literary depictions of women’s leisure activities as a 
form of historical evidence, the ubiquity of literary scenes and metaphors pairing 
women with chinoiserie objects of various kinds suggests that they most likely 
had some degree of experiential resonance. As I have argued at length elsewhere, 
the best-known literary depictions of porcelain fetishism in the period—Wycher- 
ley’s Country Wife, Pope’s Rape of the Lock, and Goldsmith’s Citizen of the 
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World—all share with countless periodical essays and a certain strand of eigh- 
teenth-century pornography not only a pronounced gendering of Chinese com- 
modities but also an association of the Chinese taste with the vain extravagance 
of female passion in the aesthetic, economic, and sexual spheres.”’ Visual corol- 
laries to this theme abound in Hogarth’s work, where the lure of the East consis- 
tently conjures up the dangers posed by feminine excess to staid bourgeois moral- 
ity. In the second plate of Marriage a la Mode, for example, the tea service on the 
table, the porcelain idols lining the mantlepiece, and the Chinese firescreen be- 
hind the master’s chair contribute, along with his wife’s enticingly outstretched 
foot, to the aura of fashionable dissipation that pervades the scene and, most 
pointedly, to the failure of masculine respectability announced by the broken sword 
lying at the master’s feet. The iconic juxtaposition in this print of a symbol of 
emasculation alongside emblems of the Chinese taste and female subjectivity cap- 
tures, I think, not only the gender dynamics of contemporary debates on fashion, 
luxury, and commerce, but also the specific cultural positioning of an alien deco- 
rative motif. The eighteenth-century cult of chinoiserie, I would argue, marks the 
emergence of an oppositional aesthetic largely embraced by contemporary wom- 
en and coded along specifically gendered lines in its resistance to cultural assump- 
tions embedded within the classicist norm. 


Before I turn to the final portion of my essay and my answer to the “so 
what?” question I posed a moment ago, it may be helpful to review the three 
principal claims I have made up to this point. First, chinoiserie in early eigh- 
teenth-century England constitutes a unique and significant cultural phenome- 
non, the distinctive characteristics of which reflect certain features of the society 
in which it thrived. Second, the extraordinary appeal of chinoiserie as well as 
much of the disdain it attracted from classicist critics can be understood as a 
function of its sensuality, hybridity, and exoticism. And third, there seems to have 
been a strong association both in historical patterns of consumption and in wide- 
spread literary and visual motifs between chinoiserie productions and certain classes 
of largely female consumers. I invoked Bourdieu earlier on in order to establish 
the possibility of reading social identity formations through their structural cor- 
respondence with the distinctive aesthetic preferences of particular social groups. 
It remains now to consider how the significance I am ascribing to chinoiserie may 
have manifested itself in the collective self-imagining of its admirers. 


In the space remaining, I will outline three speculative answers to this 
problem, corresponding to the three aesthetic principles that constitute the Chi- 
nese taste as it was experienced in this period. The principle of sensual particular- 
ity, in its rejection of the patrician, neo-platonic doctrine of an aesthetic attitude 
consisting of the disinterested contemplation of pure form, potentially opens up 
two alternative spaces for aesthetic self-positioning. To begin with, Chinese-styled 
goods, as an art form that in its contempt for familiar formal principles exerted a 
notorious fascination for the “untutored” female eye, dramatically disrupted the 
sexual politics of the gaze as imagined by contemporary aesthetic theorists, for 
many of whom—Hogarth and Burke among them—the emblematic experience of 
beauty was that of the learned man of taste looking upon a well-proportioned 
female form. Within the intimate, domestic spaces of eighteenth-century china 
rooms, by contrast, it seems largely to have been women who did the looking, 
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judging, admiring, and possessing, thereby carving out the possibility of a differ- 
ently structured aesthetic subjectivity. The displacement of disinterestedness in 
this new aesthetic attitude by the experience of cultural alienation would seem to 
imply, furthermore, a rejection of the patrician disdain for the mixing of art and 
commerce, and to suggest that chinoiserie may have been associated with ex- 
panding possibilities for female agency in the commercial and economic spheres. 
And indeed it seems that a disproportionate number of both the merchants and 
consumers to be found in London china shops of the early eighteenth century 
were women. Their active participation in this trade, like the aesthetic redemp- 
tion of sensual materiality that fueled it, represented a powerful assertion of a 
new and disturbingly public role for women not just as followers but also as 
active purveyors of fashion and taste.” 


The thorough-going hybridity of the Chinese style, when viewed against 
the classicist insistence on artistic values of purity, naturalness, and universality, 
suggests a corresponding social process of experimental self-fashioning. Classi- 
cism, in its abstraction of universal truths from local particulars, embodies an 
ideology of stasis, timeless essence, and the uniformity of experience. Chinoiserie, 
in its promiscuous melding of incongruities, its irreverent disregard for authentic- 
ity, suggests cultural permutation, plurality, an aesthetic subject cut loose from 
naturalized hierarchies of taste and status. The eighteenth century is the first in 
which one can speak of a multiplicity of decorative tastes and styles. Chinoiserie 
embodies the newly found freedom to create eclectic, individualized living spaces 
and to imagine the subjects who inhabit them as capable of a degree of self- 
determination beyond the bounds of rigidly prescribed roles. The bastard pedi- 
gree embraced by the Chinese taste, the monstrous, unnatural offspring that it 
produced could exercise such extraordinary and seemingly subversive appeal only 
in a context where the destiny assigned by family pedigree was increasingly: sub- 
ject to the flux of social mobility, and the traditional role of women in the repro- 
duction of the social order was being undermined within the increasingly contest- 
ed and anxiety-ridden field of gender identity. The consumers of chinoiserie were 
the aesthetic bricoleurs of the new commercial society, assembling new objects of 
taste and social sensibilities from fragments that had been cast adrift from their 
original meaning and purpose in a rapidly changing social universe. 


The exoticism of the style, finally, contributed to the transformative po- 
tential of this aesthetic bricolage inasmuch as its reference to an alien artistic 
tradition provided an Archimedean vantage point from which to imagine alterna- 
tives to hegemonic standards of taste and propriety. China’s cultural distance from 
the European origins of the aesthetic mainstream cast chinoiserie as a marginal 
aesthetic, but it thereby created a subject position for its adherents that in its very 
marginality gave voice to their disaffection with established models of aesthetic 
response and encouraged their efforts to locate and legitimize forms of pleasure 
and social experience that looked beyond the pale of both patrician humanism 
and bourgeois politeness. The consequences of this newly relativizing framework 
were felt, I would argue, well beyond the circle of those who embraced it. Through 
its prodigious exports of porcelain, lacquerware, silk wall coverings, and the ar- 
tistic models they embodied, China undermined the status of classical Western 
civilization as the sole original forbear of British aesthetic culture. Arthur Love- 
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joy famously suggested that certain aspects of chinoiserie contributed to the ro- 
mantic revolt against classicism in Britain.”? Equally important, however, is the 
way in which the popularity of this alien aesthetic may have frayed the very con- 
ception of that rigidly patriarchal line of descent by which Augustan England 
imagined itself to have inherited the mantle of imperial Rome. Since Livy’s time, 
the decline of that empire had been associated with the influx of effeminizing 
Asiatic luxury, and eighteenth-century satirists warned of a similar fate lying in 
store for an Albion overly enamored of its porcelain teapots. The followers of the 
chinoiserie aesthetic, in this view, seemed treacherously to beckon the barbarians 
at the gates. Yet from another perspective, they forced upon their contemporaries 
a grudging recognition of the inevitable promiscuity of taste and style, a height- 
ened awareness of alternatives to the classicist model of aesthetic pleasure, and a 
healthy skepticism towards the oft-repeated claims to a pure and certified West- 
ern lineage for the triumphs of British art. The mid- and late eighteenth century 
saw a dramatic and often chauvinistic consolidation of the idea of a national 
aesthetic culture in Britain. What now seems clear is that this consolidation was 
both stimulated by and bound finally to accommodate the new ways of seeing 
that accompanied an influx of seemingly trivial wares from half way around the 
globe. 
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